FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTORS BOARD 
M.R. Friedberg 
30799 Pin©tree Road f #203 
Pepper Pike, OH 44124 
November 18, 1991 

NOVEMBER 1991 NEWSLETTER 

Sorry it took me so long to get this issue out, but the hobby activity has been 
proceeding at a hectic pace. The biggest headliner has been the surfacing of a 
previously unknown Treasury Presentation Book with S.M. Clark's name on it. Stack's 
auctioned it and realized a price of #15,000 plus fee from member Halpern. Several 
other pieces have surfaced and will appear in Glazer's "Currency Auction Sale". As I 
receive details of the finds. I'll include them in the next Newsletter. Mike 
Marchioni and I have been collaborating in creating a "Beginner's" version of the 
Encyclopedia and we are essentially complete with the First Issue. Frankly, I'm 
excited because it is so much easier to read than my previous efforts. It has all 
the information in the text areas and has a very simple listing of basic notes (no 
varieties). I feel that you will all want copies of the rewritten text to replace 
the dry text of the original! BUT, it ain't done yet... Mike is currently editing my 
Draft number 3 of the Second Issue and Benny Bolin has joined in the effort as 
well. Progress!!! 

I will be attending the FUN show with Doug Hales and we are looking forward to 
seeing you there (early January in Orlando). If you are planning to attend, why not 
drop Doug a line and see if we can't all get together? 

Attached you will find a group of items that hopefully will interest yous— 

1) A new membership application blank for you to use in recruiting new members. Note 
that my address has been corrected in the hope that we haven't lost members 
because of expired forwarding instructions at the Post Office. 

2) A photocopy of page 74 of the Stack's October 15, 1991 Auction Catalog. This is 
the page illustrating and discussing lot 342, the newly discovered Clark 
presentation book. 

3) The ANA Centennial Anthology included a section covering the history of the 
Fractional Currency Presentation Books written by member, Martin Gengerke. A 
photocopy is attached for your reference. 

4) "The Essay Proof Journal", Vol 40, #2, 2nd Quarter 1991 reprinted a Classic 
Article by Dr. Julian Blanchard on "Bank Note Proofs as Distinguished from Bank Note 
Remainders (originally published in 1945), and Clarence W. Brazer's "Prints on India 
Paper or Cardboard". Copies are attached. 

5) I ran across a very interesting and quite informative group of articles on Paper 
Making and on Watermarks in "Linn's Stamp News". Sorry about the small size of the 
type, but when I reduced the articles to one page each, the type got tiny. Sorry 
about that but then it would have occupied three pages of regular size. Qh Well! 

6) Leon Lindheim writes a coin column for the "Cleveland Plain Dealer* 1 . Every now 
and then he discusses items concerning Fractional. The Article is attached. The 
picture is improperly labeled, but then so is "The Plain Dealer"— 

7) "The Numismatist" July, 1991, published a pleasant article by R- Scott Carlton, "A 
Numismatic Journey Through Steubenville" which contained a treasure house of 
information about Lincoln's Secretary of War, E.M. Stanton. Since Stanton appears 
on the 50 cent 3rd issue Fractional, Ergo, we too, are interested. A copy is 
attached for your information. 

8) Last but definitely not least is an article from the 8/22/1991 issue of "Coin 
World". Susan Maitby writes about the fact that "Paper money chemically stable, 
but not durable". It is MUST reading for all collectors of paper money. A copy is 
attached so that you might read it now. 


Milt Friedberg 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY PRESENTATION BOOK 


U. S. FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 


EXTREMELY RARE FRACTIONAL PRESENTATION BOOK 





V. // 





Lot No. 342 




(Notea reduced) 


^, lr < : Urren fu y , Pre8entatio " Book “Presented" to Spencer M. Clark, Superintendent of the National 
Cun-ency Bureau, with his name on the cover. A leather bound, gold stamped book, about 4 5 /«" x 6 3 /«" containing 31 
uniface Proof impressions of Fractional Currency notes of the first three issues. One of 9 such b^L tao^ of the 
approximately 15 presented in May, 1866 to President Andrew Johnson, his Cabinet, and a few Congressmen The cover 

the^otfSsboo U ks e known n0t ** ° r detached The contents 81-6 clean and br ‘ght, with far less foxmg than on most of 

. „ Ide ". t ‘ Ca ^ 1 10 , the others k ”°* n >n that the 31 Proofs contained are unusually sharp, vivid impressions, none of which 
oX in the, h r g6S no ™ all y. fou " d on tha second and third issue notes. Most of the Proofs seen here are known to exist 
w^e inW h t preaantatl0n book f ve C few exl3t outside the books. These are not the normal production Proofs that 
were sold to the public m sets and commonly available today. The book should not to be confused with the -common” 
presentation books of vignettes often seen; these rare books contain actual full Proof impressions of the then-circulating 

sr ,h - ™ r ' - d u *“™ b - k -»* 

If r/!Zk?F erS k ln the Natl ° nal Archives, It is known that 13 were presented on May 9th and 10th, 1866. In addition Spencer 
£S ° f 1 h0d m leaS ‘ IU '° f ° r himSdf - Tke A® r ° Ster 0fthe 15 6ooAs known ta have 

2) Johnson. mihvmPhUpott; B. Max Mehl; Milt Friedberg .: Martin Gengerke; Douglas Hales. 

2) Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Present whereabouts unknown. 

Ruddy r 7une20 1977 S'l n°T Apnl 2 ‘ 1970 ‘ lot 1668) ’ Robert A. Russell (Bowers & 

lot2l80 >- Dr Ronald Kessler; Marlin Gengerke; Milt Friedberg 

'Z‘ ll,am , H - Souord, Secretary of State. Present whereabouts unknown 
5 Edwin M Stanton, Secretary of War. Present whereabouts unknown. 

% Hug°hMcCul{^ h Cr ^Z ° fthe f ^ Vy ^: UeS f ° n o h U> Martln Gengerke thmUgh a Pennsylvania antique dealer in 1981. 

7) Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury. Present whereabouts unknown. 

8) James Harlan, Secretary of the Interior. Present whereabouts unknown. 

9) James Speed, Attorney General. Present whereabouts unknown 

A NA Museum *' " Qme ^ ***** have COme Postmaster General William Dennison; Robert Herdegen; 

KCrofrl; S^MoZTt^oV^ ° f ^ Ra >" l ° nd: N ™ Elands Com Co, Herman 

131 ScTJZr^ir q Fe r end Zu rj ™ ated b l tl,e P'-^nden family to the AMS. Museum in the I940's. 

Z? fluyler Colfax. Speaker of the House. Present whercahauts unknown. 

Boyd; JohTZZ,rd. l Jr k ' Sup€rintendent of the National Currency Bureau. Dr. E.R. Hodge; Col. E.H.R. Green; F.C.C. 

iaj Spencer M. Clark. THE PRESENT EXAMPLE No prior pedigree known. 

n l°rwT / WrS ? nd tPwMy one of the above ■■unknown" hooks). Contents intact. Purchased at the 1984 

Detroit AM A. Convention by Martin Gengerke; now in a private T-xas Collection. 

« uZmTa.TI., ' me r ,,r "r, £22 ™P° rtttnt Pm-nttmm hanks ever made by the Treasury Department, and the 

putt-ue-i LSista/iLL u/ any library or bracttonal Currency collection. 


























History of the Fractional Currency 
Presentation Books 

by Martin Gengerke 


Background 

The practice of various governments of presenting 
gifts to foreign or domestic dignitaries can be traced 
back for centuries, and remains today a common 
diplomatic gesture. In this country it probably began 
as soon as Columbus landed, and continued with the 
Pilgrims nearly a hundred years later. From Washing¬ 
ton's time till the late 1800's, Indian chiefs were rou¬ 
tinely presented not only with the usual assortment 
of blankets, utensils, and tools, but with Indian Peace 
Medals that are highly prized by collectors today. 

In 1833, State Department representative Edmund 
Roberts, on a mission to the far east, reported from 
Batavia: "I must not omit to mention that presents are 
widespread in these countries, & are considered a 
mark of respect." Thus began the saga of what are no 
doubt the most famous examples of numismatic 
presentation gifts ever made - the sets of Proof coins 
prepared in 1834 for presentation to the King of Siam 
and the Sultan of Muscat. The King of Siam set was 
recently reported to have sold for over $3,000,000. This 
despite the fact that some of the coins were Proof-only 
concoctions that differed somewhat from the coins 
that actually circulated. 

Far more common are presentation books of vig¬ 
nettes prepared by the Bureau of Engraving and Print¬ 
ing (and on rare occasions by the Bank Note Compa¬ 
nies). These books, all different one-of-a-kind items, 
contained selections of engraved vignettes, from a few 
dozen to over a hundred, usually including many that 
were used on circulating notes. Scores, or possibly 
even hundreds of such vignette books are known, 
many with the names of the recipients gold stamped 
on the cover. They were presented to senators, con¬ 
gressmen, railroad and other corporate presidents, 
and local politicians and civic leaders. Many are quite 
beautiful, and contain numerous vignettes not seen 
elsewhere. 


The Fractional Currency Books 

Of far greater rarity than the vignette books, and 
resembling the Siam and Muscat presentation coin 
sets in that they contain Proof impressions of greater 
clarity and detail, and in a different form, than the 
public ever saw, are the little known Fractional Cur¬ 
rency Presentation Books prepared under President 
Andrew Johnson. 

One inevitable result of war is the hoarding of hard 
currency, and the Civil War was no exception. Small 
change so quickly and thoroughly disappeared from 
circulation that merchants could go for days at a time 
without seeing change of any denomination. Stamps 
began circulating, creating "runs" on the Post Office, 
but this solution was hardly adequate, as the stamps 
quickly became a sticky mess. Treasurer F.E. Spinner's 
solution was the proposal to print paper money in 
denominations of 5c, 10c, 25c, and 50c, with the like¬ 
ness of U.S. stamps on them. This became what Treas¬ 
ury records refer to as Postal Currency, and what cur¬ 
rent numismatists call the First Issue of Fractional 
Currency. In all there were five separate issues from 
1862 to 1876, with a total emission of over $369,000,000. 

Fractional Currency was quite popular at the time, 
not only with the general public, which badly needed 
the small denominations, but with collectors as well. 
Numismatic auctions first began offering Fractional 
Currency in the 1870's, decades before Large Size 
notes appeared at auction. Even while the Fifth Is¬ 
sue was being printed, collectors were trying to ac¬ 
quire the First Issue perforated notes and the Third 
Issue autographed notes. 

With this background, it is not surprising that the 
Treasury began selling sets of Fractional Currency to 
the public; both regular issue sets and sets of speci¬ 
men notes were sold, much the same way as the 
government sells Proof sets today. 

It is also therefore not surprising that Fractional 
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Fractional Currency Presentation Book to President Andrew Johnson 


Currency would be used in some form of official 
presentation items. In April 1866, one year after John¬ 
son succeeded to the presidency, the Treasury depart¬ 
ment did in fact prepare just over a dozen ornately 
embossed, leather bound presentation books, contain¬ 
ing 31 specimens of U.S. Fractional Currency. 

There is no record of where the order authorizing 
them originated, nor is there any record of what 
prompted production of the books. If prior practice 
is any indication, however, diplomacy and tact were 
high on the list. While Johnson's impeachment was 
still two years off, and the Civil War was over, deep 
divisions were nevertheless forming over Johnson's 
reconstruction policies. Not only was Congress deeply 
divided (as usual, largely along party lines), but John¬ 
son's cabinet itself was split. The need to maintain the 
fragile peace was obvious, and even measures as small 
as a presentation book were considered. 

Since no copy of the original order authorizing the 
books exists, the complete list of intended recipients 
is unknown. However, each of the books was accom¬ 
panied by a Treasury letter to the recipient, and "press 
copies" of the letters were retained in Treasury cor¬ 
respondence files in the National Archives. 

Contained in the Archives are copies of letters to 
only thirteen dignitaries: 

1) Andrew Johnson - President of the United 
States 

2) Salmon P. Chase - Chief Justice, U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court. As Chief Justice, Chase later 


presided over the Senate impeachment trial 
of Johnson. 

3) F.E. Spinner - Treasurer of the United States 

4) William H. Seward - Secretary of State 

5) Edwin M. Stanton - Secretary of War. (John¬ 
son's impeachment, while actually a result of 
the deep national differences over his recon¬ 
struction policies, was in fact officially trig¬ 
gered by his dismissal of Stanton, in defi¬ 
ance of the Tenure of Office Act.) 

6) Gideon Welles - Secretary of the Navy 

7) Hugh McCulloch - Secretary of the Treasury 

8) James Harlan - Secretary of the Interior 

9) James Speed - Attorney General 

10) William Dennison - Postmaster General 

11) L.S. Foster - President Pro Tern of the Senate 

12) William P. Fessenden - U.S. Senate. (Fessen¬ 
den, the "lowest" ranking official recipient of 
the books, was nevertheless a wise choice. 
Johnson survived impeachment by just one 
vote, and Fessenden was one of only seven 
republican senators to vote for acquittal.) 

13) Schuyler Colfax - Speaker of the House 

A 14th book is known, given to Spencer M. Clark, 
Superintendent of the National Currency Bureau. 
Since the presentation letters were signed by Clark, 
there was naturally no letter presenting one to him. 
That Clark should have had one book prepared for 
himself is not surprising, given his egotistical nature 
and the fact that he had his own likeness put on the 
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Third Issue 5c note, prompting the law that to this 
day forbids the likeness of living persons on our 
currency. 

Since at least one book is known with an original 
cover and without a name, it is logical to assume that 
a few others may have been made, though none have 
yet come to light. 

All books were presented May 9th and 10th, 1866, 
accompanied by letters signed by Spencer M. Clark. 
The letter to the President, dated May 9, 1866, read 
as follows: 

Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a small 
volume prepared in this Division containing 
Specimens of all the paper issues made by this 
Department of a less denomination than one 
Dollar. 

I think it will not be without interest to you 
as a memento of one of the measures this 
Department was compelled to use in sustaining 
the government during its time of trial; and as 
the necessity for such issues will pass away 
when the country is sufficiently recuperated to 
restore species to the channels of circulation, the 
time I trust will soon come when such a volume 
will be interesting as a historic record. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very Respectively, 

Your obedient servant, 

(S.M. Clark) 

Chief of Division 

To the President. 

Letters to the other recipients varied slightly, and 
were dated May 10, 1866. 

None of the original letters are presently known. 

Description of the Books 

The books themselves were gold embossed on the 
leather covers and spine, with the name and title of 
the recipient on the front. Each of the 31 specimens 
(mostly wide margin notes) was mounted on a sepa¬ 
rate gilt-edge page. There were few differences - John¬ 
son's book has an additional gold embossed vignette 
of him on the back cover, and Spinner's book has a 
facsimile of his famous signature on the cover, and 
a vignette of him inside. 

The notes themselves, however, are of particular nu¬ 
mismatic and historic interest. During the 1860's the 
printing of Federal currency was new, and was 


intended to replace the thousands of private bank is¬ 
sues. The bank issues, now known as "broken bank" 
notes, were highly distrusted by the public. Not only 
were many banks out of business and their notes 
worthless, but even if the bank was still solvent, the 
note might be counterfeit. Counterfeiting was at an 
all-time high, and it is believed that as much as 25% 
of the currency in circulation at the time was count¬ 
erfeit. Given this background it is not surprising that 
the Treasury Department was experimenting with a 
great many anti-counterfeiting measures. Spencer 
Clark, Superintendent of the National Currency Bu¬ 
reau, hired a chemist and inventor named Stuart 
Gwynne, and in the ensuing years numerous types 
of papers and inks were tried. Much of the experimen¬ 
tation was done on the Fractional Currency of the 
period, and involved many types of embedded fibres, 
bronze surcharges, "tint" plates and tinted paper. 

During this period advances in photography were 
also being made, and the need was felt to make notes 
secure from counterfeiting by photographic means. 
Thus the use of bronze surcharges was begun. The 
human eye could easily see the engraving through the 
bronze, bjit the camera could not. Surcharges of var¬ 
ious forms were used on notes of the Second Issue 
and Third Issue Fractional issues, and the Treasury 
Department was very careful in preventing the release 
of such notes without the surcharges, lest printing 
plates be photographically etched from them. In the 
late 1860's, the Treasury officially sold Fractional Cur¬ 
rency to the public in three forms - as large, ornate 
Fractional Currency Shields, in type sets of the regu¬ 
lar issue notes of the first three issues (later the fourth 
issue was included), and type sets of wide margin 
specimen notes of the first three issues. However, in 
all cases the second and third issue notes had the 
proper surcharges. 

Thus the extraordinary nature of the fourteen 
presentation books becomes apparent, for none of the 
second or third issue notes contained in them had any 
surcharges. In addition, the impressions in the books 
are extraordinarily sharp and clear, on soft white In¬ 
dia paper which lent itself to such vivid, dear impres¬ 
sions. That release of proofs in such form was unusual 
can be surmised from the fact that many of the notes 
in the books are totally unknown in individual form 
outside of the books. 

The books, measuring 6-3/8" x 4- Vi", are bound in 
full leather (brown, black, blue, red, and green covers 
are known), with gold embossed borders front and 
back. The name and title of the recipient appear in 
the center of the front. The same notes appear in all 
books, each on a separate gilt-edge page: 
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First Issue 25c back with 'ABNCo' monogram only known in 
the Treasury books. 




Third Issue 50c Justice without “Fifty'' or bronze surcharges at sides 


First Issue: 

5c Face (on the normal orange/straw paper for the 
issue). 

5c Back (on the normal paper for the issue, but with¬ 
out the note-size cutting guide lines found on 
specimens sold to the public). Only two are known 
outside of the books. 

10c Face (on thin white India paper). Two are known 
outside of the books. 

10c Back (on thin white India paper, but without the 
note-size cutting guide lines found on specimens 
sold to the public). Only two are known outside 
of the books. 

25c Face (on the normal orange/straw paper for the 
issue). 

25c Back (on the normal paper for the issue, but with¬ 
out the note-size cutting guide lines found on 
specimens sold to the public). In addition, the 
ABNCo monogram can be found at the lower right. 
Unknown outside of the books. 

50c Face (on thin white India paper). Unknown out¬ 
side of the books. 

50c Back (on thin white India paper, but without the 
note-size cutting guide lines found on specimens 
sold to the public). Only one or two are known out¬ 
side of the books. 


Second Issue: All on thin white India paper, with no 
bronze surcharges on the face, and no outline de¬ 
nomination surcharges or comer surcharges on the 
back. 

5c Face. Two known outside of the books. 

5c Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

10c Face. Two known outside of the books. 

10c Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

25c Face. One known outside of the books. 

25c Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

50c Face. One known outside of the books. 

50c Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

Third Issue: All on thin white India paper, with no 
bronze surcharges on the face, and no outline de¬ 
nomination surcharges or comer surcharges on the 
back. 

3c Face, Dark Curtain. One known outside of the 
books. 

3c Back. One known outside of the books. 

5c Face. One known outside of the books. 

5c Red Back. One known outside of the books. 

5c Green Back. One known outside of the books. 

10c Face. One known outside of the books. 

10c Red Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

10c Green Back. Two known outside of the books. 

25c Face. One known outside of the books. 
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25c Red Back. Unknown outside of the books. 

25c Green Back. Unknown outside of the books. 
50c Justice Face. Unknown outside of the books. 

50c Spinner Face. Unknown outside of the books. 
50c First Type Red Back. Unknown outside of the 

books. 

50c First Type Green Back. Unknown outside of the 

books. 

Of the major types issued, only the Light Curtain 
3c face, the Type II Spinner 50c reverse, and the (unis¬ 
sued) Grant & Sherman 15c notes were omitted from 
the books. 

In all, 13 of the 31 Specimens in the books are to¬ 
tally unknown outside of the books, and the remain¬ 
ing 18 are all Rarity-8. Of the 18 known outside of the 
books, only 9 have ever been offered at public auction. 

Pedigrees of the Known Books 

Of the eight original books traced to date, only two 
of them have complete pedigrees back to the original 
recipients: 

Book #1: Presented to President Andrew Johnson. 

In 1932 it was in the possession of veteran paper 
money scholar William A. Philpott. At the January 23, 
1932 meeting of the Dallas Coin Club there was a spe¬ 
cial exhibition of highlights of the Newcomer Collec¬ 
tion of U.S. Coins, arranged by B. Max Mehl. To show 
the club's appreciation, Philpott presented Mehl with 
President Johnson's Fractional Currency Presentation 
Book, at a banquet at the Blackstone Hotel. The book 
next appeared in Abner Kreisberg's auction of Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1965, lot 2536, and sold for $1,500 to Milton 
R. Friedberg, author of the Encyclopedia of United States 
Fractional & Postal Currency. It remained in the Fried¬ 
berg Collection for 13 years, passing in 1978 through 
Martin Gengerke to Douglas K. Hales, the present 
owner. The book is missing the 50c Justice Face, which 
has been replaced with a regular specimen note with 
surcharges. 

Book #4: Presented to Treasurer F.E. Spinner. 
Whereabouts unknown until April 2, 1970, when it 
appeared as lot 1668 of Stack's sale of the George C. 
Slawson Collection. It was purchased by Nat Deutsch 
as agent for Robert A. Russell, and later sold with Rus¬ 
sell's collection by Bowers & Ruddy, June 20, 1977, lot 
2180 to Dr. Ronald Kessler. Martin Gengerke acquired 
it in trade in 1978, and it passed almost immediately 
to Milton Friedberg, the present owner. 

Book #6: Presented to Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles. One of two books for which the entire pedi¬ 
gree is known. Retained by the family and descen¬ 
dants of Welles until 1981, it was acquired early in that 


year by Martin Gengerke (present owner), through 
a Pennsylvania antique dealer engaged to dispose of 
part of the Welles family estate. 

Book #10: Unlike the other books listed, this book 
has the original ornate covers, but there is no name 
on the cover. Papers with the book indicate it may be 
either the book originally presented to Postmaster 
General William Dennison, or possibly an additional 
one requested by him. It is presently in the museum 
of the American Numismatic Association, a gift of 
Robert Herdegen. 

Book #11: Presented to L.S. Foster President Pro 
Tem. of the Senate. This book passed at unknown 
times from B. Max Mehl to Wayte Raymond to New 
Netherlands Coin Company. It appeared as lot 274 in 
New Netherlands' "Inventory Reduction Fixed Price 
List #1," April 1951, at $118.50. It evidently did not sell, 
for it appeared the following year in their 37th Sale, 
May 17, 1952, lot 285, bringing $92.50. It sold to Frac¬ 
tional Currency collector Herman K. Crofoot of Mora¬ 
via, New York, and after his death was donated by 
his widow (ca. 1962) to the Smithsonian Institution, 
where it remains. 

Book #12: Presented to William Pitt Fessenden, 
U.S. Senator from Maine. The second of the two 
books for which the entire pedigree is known, it re¬ 
mained in the Fessenden family until the early 1940's 
when it was given to the American Numismatic So¬ 
ciety, where it rests today. 

Book #14: "Presented" to Spencer M. Clark, Su¬ 
perintendent of the National Currency Bureau. Not 
in Frossard's 1893 Fixed Price List of Fractional Cur¬ 
rency from the Clark estate, but later known to have 
been in the collections of Dr. E.R. Hodge, Col. E.H.R. 
Green, and F.C.C. Boyd. Acquired ca. 1967 by John 
J. Ford, Jr. (the current owner) with the rest of Boyd's 
Fractional Currency. 

Book # ??: Original recipient unknown, as the origi¬ 
nal covers are long gone. Little known of the pedi¬ 
gree: in the H.O. Granberg estate in 1984; acquired 
by Martin Gengerke at the 1984 A.N.A. Convention, 
and later sold to a Texas collector. 

Considering the fact that the names of the recipients 
were on the cover, and that the books contained U.S. 
Currency, it is highly unlikely that any have been de¬ 
stroyed. The presently "unknown" books are almost 
certainly still in existence, quite likely owned by 
descendants of the original recipients. Perhaps as they 
become more well known more may be reported! 
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Fractional Currency Presentation Book to Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 



Fractional Currency Presentation Book to F.E. Spinner, Treasurer of the United States. 
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Ar\, Essays Prt)of Classic 

(For the benefit of newer members and/or purchasers of ABNCo. archival material, we are reprinting the 
following articles from very early Journals. Both contain useful information about security printing 
papers and proofs.) 

From Vol. 2, No. 4, Whole No. 8, October 1945: 

Bank Note Proofs as Distinguished 
from Bank Note Remainders 

by JULIAN BLANCHARD, Ph.Dt 

T has been noticed that stamp collectors, and stamp dealers and auction catalogers as 
well, occasionally fall into error in their use of the term “proof* in relation to bank notes. 

_Unfamiliarity with this field, and in addition the real scarcity of such proofs, no doubt 

account for the wrong use of this term. 

The mistake that we refer to consists in applying the term proof to unissued remainders of 
bank notes. These remainders arc frequently to be seen in sheets of four notes (sometimes only 
two), just as received from the printers, but perhaps more often as singles cut from such sheets. 
They are nearly always unsigned and undated, though some may be partially completed in this 
respect, and some may have spurious signatures and dates that were applied at a later time. They 
were never issued as currency, but were left on hand after a change of issue, or because of the 
dissolution or failure of the bank. We call them, for short, bank note “remainders” They are 
clean, crisp, and unblemished in appearance. The difference between such a specimen and the 
average worn and soiled bank note is even more striking than that between a stamp proof and 
a used stamp, and affords some additional excuse, perhaps, for putting it in the wrong category. 

But the test for distinguishing remainder notes from proof notes lies in the difference 
between the kinds of paper upon which they were printed. And furthermore, with regard to 
appearance, one has but to compare these unissued notes, as beautiful as they are, with genuine 
proofs to realize the great superiority of the latter in the perfection of printing and bringing out 
of detail. 


India Paper Used for Proofs 

As in the case of stamps, proof impressions of bank notes were nearly always made upon 
India paper, backed by cardboard. Proofs of this kind were made of the individual vignettes and 
other portions of the design, for certain purposes, as well as of the completed plate of notes. We 
find the India paper sometimes still adhering to the card, but perhaps more often removed 
therefrom. Generally, but not always, we find the proof notes with small holes (2.5 to 3.5 mm. 
in diameter) punched along the lines for the signatures, a special indication that they were not 
to be used as actual notes. Of course, the presence or absence of the punchings does not prove 
anything, for they could be added if originally absent, and remainder notes have been seen with 
such holes. 

The India paper thus employed is quite different from bank note paper. It is in reality a Chi¬ 
nese paper, and is made of bamboo fiber. It is rather thin, soft, and absorbent. Being handmade, 
it may vary considerably in thickness even within a small area; individual fibers, or clusters of 
fibers, are here and there distinguishable with the unaided eye, and there may be thin spots, and 
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other irregularities and small defects, [t is fairly opaque, and very absorbent; a slight wetting on 
one side will show through almost instantly. Its thinness and its soft and absorbent qualities 
enable the finest lines of the engraving to be clearly impressed in the printing. But these charac¬ 
teristics also require that it be backed with cardboard to prevent destruction by the pressure of 
the printing press. 

Another kind of paper used for proofs, and called proof paper, is a white handmade rice 
paper. This is somewhat thicker and more opaque than India, and more uniform, and it does 
not require the use of cardboard backing in the printing process. Most of the bank note proofs 
that have been seen are on India paper. 

All handmade papers, India, rice and bond, are made on laid moulds, but since no pressure 
is used the laid lines may not be apparent. Modern laid paper is a machine made wove paper 
with a “laid” watermark impressed upon it. 


Bank Note Paper 

The paper upon which the actual notes were printed is bond paper, made of linen rags. 
Being handmade also, it likewise varies considerably in thickness and uniformity. It is somewhat 
thicker and much tougher and stronger than India, and is less absorbent, affording a less perfect 
impression. It has a hardness and stiffness not possessed by the soft and yielding India paper, 
so that when “snapped” it has much more of a crispy and crackling sound (that is, when 
unworn). As thin and fragile as it is in comparison with that used for our paper money today, 
it nevertheless has immeasurably greater lasting qualities than India paper would have for this 
purpose; wherefore an India proof note is not likely to be mistaken from an unissued remainder. 
The mistake that is made is in thinking a remainder to be a proof. 

It has been found that a little experience is generally quite sufficient to enable one to make 
the distinction. In the absence of any such experience, and without examples of each for com¬ 
parison, attention must be paid to the different paper characteristics that have been pointed out 
above, to avoid error. 

In the examination and study of a large number of bank notes, both issued and in sheets 
of remainders, a considerable variation in paper has been observed, in thickness and in other 
characteristics. It is hoped to be able to present some further discussion of bank note paper in 
a future article. 


From Vol. 3, No. 3, Whole No. 11, July 1946: 


Prints on India Paper or Cardboard 

by CLARENCE W. BRAZER 

A member requests information as to plate proofs on India paper still adhering to the origi- 
nal cardboard backing. 

Prints directly on cardboard cannot be soaked off. India paper is used to proof the fine 
lines of an engraving and cardboard is used to proof colors. Most India paper proofs were 
printed 1 fore the stamps. U.S. postage proofs on cardboard were generally printed after the 
stamps. U.S. revenue proofs on cardboard were probably printed before the stamps. 
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India paper for printing from engravings must be dampened to make the ink adhere to it 
from the engraved plate or die. It is so thin and delicate, especially when dampened, that it must 
be backed up with cardboard to withstand the several tons pressure of the roller press. Gener¬ 
ally no adhesive is used and it is the pressure only of the dampened paper on the cardboard (or 
blotter as it is called by plate printers) that makes it adhere. Most India paper proofs are now 
off card as it sometimes comes loose from the card of its own accord, especially in the plain mar¬ 
gins outside the engraving. For India paper still adhering to the original card backing, if the 
India paper extends to the edges of the cardboard, a scuffing of the edges toward the face with 
the thumb will loosen the India paper from the card and it may be peeled from the card by the 
use of tweezers, or it may be soaked off the card. Exceptions are some U.S. Revenue proofs 
which were printed on very thin India paper that has become brittle in the past 80 years and can¬ 
not be peeled nor soaked off successfully. It is better not to remove India paper from the card 
backing which protects it. 

The pressure of printing sinks the India paper, and card backing, into the engraving, so that 
when the India paper is removed from the card backing, a colorless impression of the engraving 
may be seen on the card. As India paper is hand made and varies considerably in thickness, it 
is occasionally so thin that a small amount of ink is pressed through the dampened paper and 
traces of it are occasionally seen on the engraving embossed on the cardboard. Some such waste 
cards have at times been offered for sale as proofs! 

India paper transmits moisture instantly and may thus be identified from stamp papers 
which do not. Wrinkled, water or gum stained prints may be dropped into clean water and may 
be carefully smoothed with pointed tweezers on a clean white blotter, transferred between other 
clean white blotters and dried under light pressure; they should then look like new. 


“Let’s Collect Essays & Proofs” 

John Hotchner has located an interesting promotional type article in Weekly Philatelic 
Gossip , Dec. 16, 1944 issue, the year in which EPS and EPJ were founded. It was written by 
Ensign James F. McDonough, USMS. (One wonders whether he is [was] a descendant of the 
James F. McDonough who was president of the National Bank Note Co. in the 19th century.) 
His enthusiastic words about essays and proofs are still applicable to the hobby today: 

Any person who has thrilled to the sight of a beautiful stamp or a fine engraving and who 
delights in showing them to others has missed one of the greatest delights in the hobby unless he 
has included essays and proofs in his collection, or, better still, made a collection of these magni¬ 
ficent items. 

The thing that has slowed the popularity of the hobby of collecting proofs most has been the 
lack of knowledge by most collectors of their immense value and exquisite beauty, or, in some 
cases, the ignorance of the tremendous virgin field open to them to explore the history of these 
items, too many of which bear the sad burden of oblivion. 

Probably the greatest number of collectors of essays and proofs are in the field because they 
got to see a collection here or there. There is no explanation or picture that can point out the 
glory of a well mounted album of fine, clean die or plate impressions, nor an enthusiastic word 
to convey the unbounded delight that the owner derives therefrom. 

How can you make a collection of essays or proofs? Well, for one thing, it is very interesting 
to show the progress of an issue by showing essays, progress dies, trial colors, trial papers, 
finished die, plate proofs, and finally the stamp itself. In that way the stamp collection itself 
becomes more interesting and it is not necessary to "start all over again." For those who get as 
enthusiastic about proofs as many others have, there arc many, many fields crying to be collected 
in detail. But it is wise to be discreet in the beginning, for, like stamps, you cannot collect every¬ 
thing unless your means are unlimited, and even then the number of unique items would make 
it all very discouraging. No, find a particular "sweetheart" and stay with it, and you will find a 
lovely philatelic flower blooming in your albums. 
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Collectors’ Workshop 


Many paper types used to pr oduce stamps 



What is underneath a 

stamp's pretty design? 

Looting under a stamp's 
design and behind the story 
It tells, we come to the Ink 
and paper with which the 

Refresher 

Coarse 

By Stevea J. Rod 

stamp Is produced. 

Although neglected by 
many collectors, it's a basic 
fact that without paper there 
wouldn't be a stamp m the 
first place. 

Let's begin with a brief 
and simplified overview of 
how paper is produced. 

The basic process of pro¬ 
ducing paper for printing 
stamps is similar to most 
forma ol paper production. 

One of my favorite books 
Is The Stamp Specialist — 
Number Four, published In 
October 1940 by Many L 
Lindquist The booh contains 
‘a wonderful tt?age article 
by James H. Obrlg. tilled 
"Paper — A non-tecbnlcal 
history and description of the 
more common types as used 
In Philately." 

If you were one of the 
3,000 subscribers to- these 
hardbound volumes 51 years 


located to them on the 
page». M 


1841. sad 1 wish we had the 
technology — and the money 


Author Obrlg and publisher — to do that to our weekly 
Lindquist In addition to newspaper In 1901. 
wanting readers to under* The box In Figure 2 lists 
stand the basics of paper and the na 14 paper types, a« a 

Sump paper sample types 

1. United States government paper 
(machine-made wove-calendared) 

2. Machine-made wove paper 

3. Handmade wove paper (antique) 

4. Laid pnper 

5. Pelure paper 

6. Chalk paper 

7 Quadrille paper 

8 Granite paper 

In addition to these, the Scott catalog lists stamps 
printed on the following paper types: 

9. Glazed paper 

10. Thin paper (pelure type) 

11. Thick chalk paper 

12. Laid batonne 

13. Wove batonne 

14. Silk thread paper 


common type used In stamp r ; i ;»ii i i|i i | M [ I I i.i -II . k I 

production. Its appearance M4rlrtr ' iili ^ 

when held to the light is | j j| jH _ ' fWUHMli <T~ ^ /..'V*: 

practically smooth, some- LuJL 4 MM 41 * fTTniiiliintjltm O/ 

times marked- with a faint BBHMUIBtM4Phl / II • ■ ■" j 

pattern of floe dots (which unM oww m _, ymttm ounm 

actually art the apacea be- 

tween the doaaly spaced Figure L Uluatrated examples el laid, bateaae, qmadrllla, 
wires). Wove paper bos the ailk thread tad granite papers, frso the IMS Obrlg article. 

^EfS^JSSTS; taloed by sending a No. 10 Import.,! component of 
wire SnSmen^OTM the rtampededdreseed envelop, sump collecLnt It 11 vtul 10 
diody^Srh o' to White Paper,, c/o JPA. koo. ot M (he Mttla 

BO. »7, Boalsburg, PA .boot pnpor. 

supported at wider Intervals l ™ 27 - _ .. - 

bv other wlM at riebt an* Although we primarily ^ u stamp Co8*ct- 

rh, iX b look at I he color. Size and .« by Suva. J. Rod. a cmpllattoa of 

gles, the paper texture is ( SIamDS one me* comma*. to mint* m pme 

known as "laid.” perforations ot stamps e ^ (or M 

When held to the light, laid can 546 how he pap€r from boa 1 * sump n»«. ho* ». a* 
paper often appears to have Hie stamp is printed on is an oh isms. - 
faint, fine lines running 
through IL 

These are the two most 
common paper textures, and 
most paper types can be In¬ 
cluded In one of these two 
categories. 


An introduction U 5Ump Cabet- 
in* by Sieves J. Hod, » compliance ol 
ihe* columu. to ivtiuu* In paper- 
bock lor »-». All orten p«wp«4 


14. Silk thread paper In all cases of paper tex- 

_ 1 ture, the visible differences 

Figure t Shown here are the names of eight paper types are created by the relative 
Included la the 1»4I Obrlg article, plua all others. thickness of the paper pulp 

papermaking, wanted their means to show you the wide The^MOer 0 Is^be^thlckcsi 
teaching to literally be v “ rtel \ 0 ' " hlCh whereTeeltlt between the 

"hands-on. So they sent sam- stamps have been printed. wires; It Is the thinnest where 
ptes of paper for their read- Looking at this list, you ^ wirea are , nlentl0M | ly 
ers to see and touch. can see that there are nine acceiIted) t0 pr0 - 

Tbe article left spaces for basic terms used. wove, laid, ^ certfl , Q texturea or de . 
the eight 4- by Wnch paper pelure. chalk, quadrille, gran- 


hardbound volumes 51 years samples to be affixed. In ad* tte, glazed, batonne and silk 

ago, your copy of No. 4 whs dltion, it left marked spaces thread, 

accompanied by the glassine and listed the Scott numbers Figure 3 shows illustrated 
envelope shown In Figure I. of stamps printed on six examples of five of these 

It Is a set of eight paper sam- other types of paper, for an paper types. Let s briefly 


envelope shown In Figure I. 
It Is a set of eight paper sam¬ 
ples “to be mounted with 
stamp hinges or pasted. If 
preferred, In the spacei_lL_ 


wires; it Is the thinnest where 
the wires are Intentionally 
raised (or accented) to pro¬ 
duce certain textures or de¬ 
signs. 

So now you know (he 
terms wove and laid. 

"Pelure" comes from 
French meaning skin. You 
may think of pelure paper as 


PAPER 

SAMPLES 

SUPPLEMENT TO 

•J. 

The Stamp Specialist 

NUMBER 4 


Tin umplM «ikI wi 4 ere to be 
mounted eriHi ifimy hinges or 
petted, if preferred, in the ipacet 
allocated to them on the page*. 
They tte In the order in which 
thoy should bo mounted but they 
can aasMy bo Idontiflod oven If 
they got whe 4. 


introduction to 14 different look at the basic papermak- * we ^ 0Qioa 

paper types. It was a great Ing proce* and then review # ^ ^ 

w a v l a leach i te bMtcs in — 1 y J? 1 * -alifr-pepar j* aim to. 

I glna wlLh the products ot ^ ^^ted paper, as 

highly liquefied paper pulp, ^ ^ paper that Is coated with 
^ h adm5f y anv a soluUon containing chalk or 

rag content and recycled Quadrille paper Is exactly 


paper that has been beateo. what the name says: paper 
mashed or chemically treat- with a series of closely 
•d to an almost liquid state. spaced crta-croaaed lines. 

This stulf li thea evenly Granite paper Is made by 
distributed over a fine wire combining two kinds ol stuff 
mesh screen, formed In a _ 5lU f| mat Is dyed and 


continuous belL 


bleached. The dyed stuff 


As the stuff moves along lends Its coloring lo the fin* 
the belt much of the water Is ished paper product. 


removed by shaking or suc¬ 
tion, and the stuff Ls dellv- 


Granite paper that has silk 
threads In Us Stuff is some- 


ered to the first roller under times called silk paper. 


which It will pass, known as 
the "dandy" roll. 

It is the dandy roll ihat is 
responsible for creating ihe 
watermark on watermarked 
paper. Nexl weeks Re¬ 
fresher Course will deal 
more extensively with water¬ 
marks as well as the final 
texture of the finished paper. 
The dandy roll is a hollow 
cylinder covered with a spe¬ 
cific arrangement of wire, 
which Is designed lo create 
the desired paper texture, tf 
the wire arrangement is simi- 


Batonne paper may be ei¬ 
ther wove or laid, and con¬ 
tains watermarked lines as i: 
they were guides for wrilirii. 

If you wish to gel deeply 
involved in learning moit- 
about paper and stamp (in¬ 
duction. there is a danil-. 
tpun intended) referenc¬ 
es lied Papers und Ginns »■ 
United Stales Stamps - 
/S47-I909 by Roy H White 
In simple but detailed ex 
planallon, and superb colo: 
photography, White provides 
a wonderful basic primer on 


J tar to a very fine screen or the subject. 

mesh, the resulting smooth Although this 1983 publica 


Figure 1. Thl* glawlne envelope ceetalne eight paper am¬ 
pin (hat were to be alfiied to aa article describing paper 
and paper production. 


• texture will be known as (ion, which sold for S"5. is 


"wove" paper 


out of print, information on 


Wove paper is the most ordering a copy may be ob- 
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Collectors’ Workshop 


fmoooutrrno 



Watermarks part of papermaking process 


Last week we discussed 
how paper ls made. We de¬ 
scribed Uic basic principle of 
liquid pulp settling between 
the wires on the dandy roll 
(sea AOg IS, page 46). It Is 

Refresher 

Coarse 

By Steven J. Rod 


this pert of the papermaking 
process that is the nature of 
watermarks. 

A watermark Is a distin¬ 
guishing mark created during 
the paper manufacturing pro¬ 
cess, often used as a way to 
prevent forged (fake) stamps 
by a crimlnaL By printing 
stamps on watermarked 
paper, It becomes almost Im¬ 
possible for the stamps to be 
accurately copied. 

In watermarked areas, the 
paper Is made Intentionally 
thinner to produce the water¬ 
marked design. The design of 
the watermark b created by 
the attachment of small piec¬ 
es of metal (called “water¬ 
mark bits”) to the dandy roll 
at necessary Intervals to pro¬ 
duce the desired design. Be¬ 
cause the watermarks are 
created by this metal being 
attached to the wire, they 
were originally called “wire- 
marks." V-. 

Watermarks usually are 
porittooed to read from the 
front of the stamp, which 
means that when yon view 
the watermark from the 
back df the stamp It b re¬ 
versed. However, most water¬ 
marked U.S. stamps have up 
to four different watermark 
o hen tattoos; forward, back¬ 


side down. 

Many collectors in this 
country do not collect all dif¬ 
ferent watermark orienta¬ 
tions, although British and 
other collectors consider it a 


sub-specialty. 

Mention should be made of 
an unintentional watermark, 
(he so-called ‘stitch water¬ 
mark,” which Is not pro¬ 
duced by any special bit. A 
stitch watermark consists of 
small. Irregular parallel 
lines, generally shorter than 
the width of Ihe stamp. This 
occurs when wet pulp falls 
against stitches In the metal 
wires connecting the ends of 
the continuous belt 

Watermarks may take 
many forms: letters, pictures, 
symbols,' or any combination 
to form a derign. They come 
In a number of different con¬ 
figurations, Including single 
or multiple designs oa a sin¬ 
gle stamp; continuous, In 
which the overall design is 
repeated numerous times on 
a sheet, with a random por¬ 
tion of (he design appearing 
on each samp; and sheet or 
group watermarks, where the 


design of the watermark ex¬ 
tends over a large group of 
stamps, with only a small 
portion (sometimes none) of 
the design Included on a sin¬ 
gle stamp. 


Watermarks can be very 
Important lo Ihe samp col¬ 
lector. 

Often a collector will find 
twq s(am.?9 that are Identical 
In design, color and perfora¬ 
tion, but one b printed oa 
watermarked paper and one 
Is noL In some c as e s this caa 
make the difference betwe en 
e common samp and one 
that b worth a lot of mooey. 

In other words, the pres¬ 
ence or absence of a water¬ 
mark. and the ability to do- 
tect It, Is an essential skill for 
the collector. 

There are a number of 
methods for detecting the 
presence of a watermark oa 
a samp. The most simple ap¬ 
plies to particularly distinct 
and clear watermarks. 

Hold ihe stamp up to a 
bright light, with the printed 
side racing the light. The wa¬ 
termark may be visible to 
(he naked eye by this meth¬ 
od. This process sometimes 
enn be modified Tor leas dis¬ 
tinct watermarks by using 
small pieces of colored cel¬ 
lophane or plastic 

Pace the cellophane be¬ 
tween the samp and the 
light source. This help* a 
neutralize the color of the 
stamp design, which might 
be Interfering with the dear 
detection of the watermark. 

If this simple method falls 
to produce clear results, you 
will have to turn to the most 
common method of detec¬ 
tion; watermark fluid and a 
watermark tray. 

Any flat-bottomed black 
tray will serve as a water¬ 
mark tray. Black Is desired 
to produce clear contrast be¬ 
tween the watermark and the 
rest ol the stamp. 

The stamp being examined 
Is placed face down In the 
black iray containing water¬ 
mark fluid Waicrmark fluid 
is available for purchase 
from many stamp dealers. 

A number of other solvents 
will work in detecting water¬ 
marks. including common 
lighter fluid However, it Is 
best not to use any liquid 


that you are not absolutely 
sure Is safe for use. This In¬ 
cludes lighter fluid, which 
contains petroleum distillates 
that can barm your stamps. 

Stamps always should be 
handled wtth tongs when 
being checked In watermark 
Quid, for the protection of 
the samps and your beads. 

Watermark fluid should al¬ 
ways be used In cool, well- 
vectilated areas, as many are 
extremely flammable and 
most have slight toxic lumes. 

It also Is Important to note 
that you need lo be careful 
about some different types of 
watermark fluids. 

For example, many British 
samps of the 1860 s were 
printed by photogravure and 
can be damaged by some wa¬ 
termark fluids. Those fluids 
that are photogravure safe 
win say so on their abets. 

Most watermark fluids will 
not harm the gum on mint 
samps. 


first test a damaged samp of 
the same type. If possible.” 

This warning was made 
necessary by the fact that 
some inks that are water sol¬ 
uble also (end to run off (he 
paper and .dissolve when 
placed in watermark fluid. 
The suggestion to lest a simi¬ 
lar, but damaged copy of the 
stamp is a good one, but 
sometimes is not practical if 
such a copy is not available 

One way lo avoid soaking 
samps to check tor water¬ 
marks is to purchase an elec- 
Irlc watermark detector, 
which utilizes special light- 

In*. 

Although you avoid using 
liquids, the downside Is the 
expense. Better models of 
electric watermark detectors 
will cost more than JlOO. 

Many watermark designs 
appear In intervals on the 
paper. This can cause the de¬ 
signs to not be completely 


ward, right side up and up- 



Flgure 1. As shown on page Z3A ol the 1991 Scon Special¬ 
ized Catalogue of United Slates Stamps, ihe US PS water¬ 
mark on U-S. stamps can appear as almost a complete 
letter, or as small as just (he corner curl ot a letter. 



Perfentima, by Ervin J. Felix. 

Stamp* should be allowed 
to dry thoroughly so the wa¬ 
termark fluid In Ihe stamp 
can be allowed a completely 
evaporate. 

Starting In 1090, the Scott 
Specialized Catalogue of 
United Slates Stamps In¬ 
cluded the following warning 
about watermark detection: 

"Note: This method of de¬ 
tecting watermarks may 
damage certain samps print¬ 
ed with Inks that run when 
immersed (such as Scott 1260 
and 1832) It Is advisable to 
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Figure L Looking a( the gam side of a block of four of the 
18*1 lc green lane of MaUya-Pahong (right), we can ice, 
without the dm of watermark fluid, how the Crows and CA 
watermark la clearly centered on each stamp. 


shown on one samp. 

A portion of the water¬ 
mark may appear on each of 
two or more stamps. This oc¬ 
curs because the water¬ 
marked paper Is produced 
First, aad then the stamp* are 
printed on the paper. 

One of the most common 
examples of this Is the USPS 
watermarks on U.S. samps. 
Looking at the sketch In Fig¬ 
ure I. you can see how this 
occurs. 

If you are dealing with a 
used stamp, the tiny portion 
of the design that shows can 
by obliterated by the cancel, 
making It difficult to locate. 

Look at the block of Ma¬ 
laya stamps shown In Figure 

2. To the right Is the same 
block from the gum side, 
which shows an example of a 
Crown and CA watermark. 
Note that the complete wa- 
termark Is centered on each 
stamp. Nole, too, how you 
are looking at the watermark 
in reverae, since fee stamp 
was printed on the side of 
paper from which the water¬ 
mark would be read from 
the normal left to right posi¬ 
tion. 

The watermark on the Fig¬ 
ure 2 block of four stamps I* 
strong enough that detection 
of It can be done without 
fluid. 

It Is entirely posable to 
build your collection around 
the study and acquisition of 
watermarks. 

Some year* ago, Whitman 
Publishing published World¬ 
wide Watermarks and Perfo¬ 
rations, by Ervin J. Felix. 

This out-of-print book Il¬ 
lustrated and listed all known 
watermarks from (840 lo 
date (which was 1966). 

If you can borrow this 
book from a philatelic li¬ 
brary. you will rind It ex¬ 
tremely useful. It's a great 
way to get sarted. 

The illustration In Figure 

3. showing the watermarking 
process. Is from page 29 of 
this very useful book 

Happy watermark de¬ 
tecting 


An Introduction lo Stamp Codad- 
mi by Slevea J Ron. ■ eompIlAMa ol 
Uiex column*. U available la papar- 
back for 12.)). All orden poKpaM 
from Until Sump Ne**, Bor 2), Sid¬ 
ney OK 153«S ■ 
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Coins & Stamps 


New Red Book Is U.S. Guide 



By Leon Lmdheim 

The 24th (1971) edition of 
the numismatic best-seller, 
‘‘A Guide Book of United 
States Coins/’ by R. S. Yeo¬ 
man (Western 
Publish i n g 
Co., $2.50), 
commo n 1 y 
called the Red 
Book, has now 
been released. 

This retail 
price guide of 
our coinage 
from 1616 to 
date is a nec¬ 
essary tool for the collectors 
of United States coins, 
whether the hobbyist is a 
beginner or an advanced 
collector. 

A new chapter entitled 
“Old Red Books Never Die'* 
. has been added. Using all 23 
‘previous editions, Yeoman 
J has selected 65 key coins of 
/the 1-5-10-15-25 and 50-cent 
series and made a careful 
l survey of their price struc- 
> ture, a procedure I have 
\ often followed in studying 
-both U.S. and Canadian 
coins. 

Price changes are gener- 
. ally minimal; with key 
dates, commemoratives and 
Colonials moving up, while 
common date coins de¬ 
creased slightly in value. 
Additional gradings have 
been added to a number of 
series. 

This is one book that I 
recommend. I suggest that 
each edition be purchased 
and added to your library. 

Did You Know 

•.. that in 1904 a dealer 
was hard pot to sell a Frac¬ 
tional Currency shield for 

$ 8 ? 

Tor four months running 
a coin dealer from Boston 
named W. Von Bergen ad- 
vertised a “somewhat 
soiled” shield for $8, indi¬ 
cating that he had no 
“takers” for at least three 
months. 

When you consider that 
the face value of the 39 


specimen notes pasted on 
the shield was more than $2, 
and that the rare 15-cent 
Grant and Sherman notes, 
which never were issued for 
circulation, could retail for 
more than $4, it is amazing 
that there were no “takers” 
immediately when offered. 

As to being “somewhat 
soiled,” this was not unusu¬ 
al. These shields were used 
by banks as counterfeit de¬ 
tectors from 1865 to about 
1870, after which most were 
relegated to the basement. 
Not until the turn of the cen¬ 
tury was enough interest 
shown in this series for 
dealers to ask bankers to 
see if they owned one (or 
more) that they might wish 
to sell. 

Interest in fractional cur¬ 
rency has grown steadily 
since then. Twenty-five 
years ago one could be ob¬ 
tained for $50. By 1960 the 
price had advanced to more 


than $300. Today a fairly 
clean one sells for $600 or 

more. _ 

When reading through the 
government publication 
“Domestic and Foreign 
Coins Manufactured by the 
Mints of the United States 
1792-1965,” I noticed that in 
1854 the Charlotte, N. C., 
Mint was reported to have 
struck four gold dollars. 1 
find no record of this date 
and mint in any catalogue. 
L.P. 

1 had noticed the same 
thing some 20 years ago and 
have tried to find some ex¬ 
planation. 1 had noted that 
in November, 1906, one was 
reported in a small town in 
Pennsylvania in a newspa¬ 
per article. But I discount 
the report since I have read 
of more than 100 different 
1804 silver dollars discov- 
ere.d, when numismatists 
can not account for more 
than 13. 



lindhe:** 












A Numismatic 
Journey through 
Steubenville 

There’s no place like home—your home town, 
that is—to assemble a meaningful collection of 
numismatic items. 


by R Scott Carlton T umism \ j is I s \Rt TOO romantic for their own good, 

i AM 59172 I I No. I don’t mean that coin collectors necessarily nuke 

I great lovers (although that’s what all of us claim) What 
1 am talking about is romanticism in the 19th-century 

^ 1 sense—a yearning for the long ago and far away. 

Why must a coin collection consist of remnants from another time and 
another placer Every nook and cranny in the world recks of numismatic 
history, and the enlightened collector can sense it Even the most unlikely 
places yield a wealth of numismatic fascination for the lucky soul willing 
to seek it out 

The best place to sun is your own home town, because that is where 
most people’s hearts remain even years after they have left. My home 
town is Steubenville, Ohio I didn't choose Steubenville—you might say 
it chose me Although my travels have taken me to many faraway places 
since I moved away from there years ago. I still return home whenever 
1 can to escape the shackles of my grueling schedule 

Because fate decreed that I should begin my existence in that feisty river 
town in eastern Ohio, it is there that 1 begin my numismatic odyssey. As 
small cities go, Steubenville is probably as typical as any you will find. It 
possesses no mini, no gold-mining operation or any panicularly massive 
historical significance, yet I find Steubenville bursting with numismatic 
mystique. No matter where I look, I find something to fascinate even the 
most ardent skeptic 

A numismatic journey through Steubenville must begin on the comer 
of Third and Market Streets, where the venerable old Jefferson County 
Court Mouse has majestically stood longer than anyone can remember 
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IN FRONT OF that revered edifice stands the pigeon-stained 
statue of Edwin McMasters Stanton, Steubenville’s only 
native son ever to appear on U.S. paper money . 


In front of that revered edifice stands the pigeon-stained statue of Edwin 
McMasters Stanton, Steubenville's only native son ever to appear on U S. 
paper money and postage stamps. Stanton's stern, bearded countenance 
graces several U.S. notes of the post-Civii War period, as well as the 7-cent 
stamp of that same era. 

In his day. Stanton was regarded as one of the great Civil War heroes 
of the Npnh. He had served as President James Buchanan's attorney 
general and then became Abraham Lincoln's secretary of war In this lat¬ 
ter capacity. his hard work and efficiency contributed significantly to the 
Union’s military success. 

Stanton s nemesis was Vice President Andrew Johnson, who ascended 
to the Presidency upon the assassination of Lincoln Johnson was hardly 
the most popular man in Washington 11c was regarded as somewhat of 
a misfit, partly because he had shown up drunk at his 
inauguration as Vice President, but mostly because of his 
outrageous reconstruction plans tor the South (Had the - 1 

Tonight Show existed in the I8ft0s, Johnny Carson and * JR 

Jay I.eno would have ground Johnson into dog food just ; jfij 

as they verbally castigate Dan Quaylc ) ’ 

Upon becoming President, Johnson did not want Stan- 
ton in his Cabinet. When Stanton refused to resign, 

Johnson fired him. However, Congress would not accept 
the dismissal and reinstated Stanton. Johnson promptly Secretary of Wa 
fired him again. This second firing without the approval vi,le native Ed * 
of Congress—repudiating the Tenure of Office Act—was on * 5 ®^ ent tn 
the catalyst that caused Andrew Johnson to become the P° sU * e st * m P- 
only U.S President in history to face impeachment pro- erect,on 0 * st 
ceedings. The House of Representatives actually did impeach Johnson, but 
the Senate failed to ratify that impeachment by just one vote Never¬ 
theless, Johnson’s political career was irrevocably blemished, and he lost 
the 1868 election to Ulysses S. Grant 
Unlike Johnson. Grant was a staunch friend and sujiportcr of Stanton 
At his earliest opportunity. Grant chose- Sianton to sit on the Supreme 
Court, an ambition that Stanton cherished all his life Unhappily, that 
coveted scat eluded Stanton—he took ill and died just a lew days before 
he was to be sworn in as an Associate Justice 
Since his death in 1869, Stanton’s reputation has suffered considerable 
damage. largely because of persistent rumors that he led the conspiracy to 
assassinate Lincoln, Johnson and Secretary of State William I L Seward, 
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Secretary of War under Abraham Lincoln. Steuben¬ 
ville native Edwin McMasters Stanton is depicted 
on a 50-cent fractional currency note and a 7-<ent 
postage stamp. His home town honored him with 
erection of a statue in front of the courthouse. 
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ITS MOST GLORIOUS moment came on a bleak February 
morning in 1861 when Abraham Lincoln honored the city 
with a short visit. 


IN THE EARI 
artists from ai 
blank sides o 



According to pers iste nt rumors, 
Lincoln's decision to be as 
kind and gentle as possible to 
the defeated South angered 
Steubenville's native son, Ed¬ 
win Stanton, and other kejr 
Union officials. 


As the story goes, Lincoln’s decision to be as kind and gentle as possible 
to the defeated South greatly angered Stanton and other key Union of¬ 
ficials. They felt that Lincoln was giving back everything the North had 
fought so valiantly to win, and they wanted Lincoln out of the picture. 
To achieve this end, Stanton collaborated with three Southern sym¬ 
pathizers willing to accomplish the job. 

The validity of this unlikely theory may never be determined, especially 
since Robert Todd Lincoln, Abraham’s son, supposedly burned the papers 
that he claimed would prove who really was responsible for his father’s 
death. Could that mysterious person (if, indeed, such a person ever existed) 
have been Stanton? We will likely never know for sure, but the theory 
may forever tarnish the memory of Steubenville’s favdrite son. 

Edwin Stanton’s somber statue stands guard over the stately courthouse, 
seemingly oblivious to the black cloud hanging over Stanton’s memory 
Old Andy Johnson must chuckle in his grave every time teenagers climb 
up Stanton’s statue to place an empty beer can in his outstretched hand. 
(What an ironic gesture, considering that Stanton was a cold, sober type 
who was not much of a drinker. Nevertheless, maybe his only regret is 
that the can isn’t half full!) 

J ..„ _ l i _ .1.._ . r .». i »• i • «- • • • — . 
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rrto.wm a\.wKupdjiicu uy uic uig i\cu dajiu piaying its own unique fight 
song. At that precise moment, Steubenville was the center of the universe. 
As I have already mentioned, Steubenville is an old < ■ at least by 
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Paper money chemically 
stable, but not durable 

Rag note paper good quality 


Up until now I have 
been devoting my col¬ 
umns to topics related 
to the care of metal 
coins, tokens and 
medals. I am sure that 
the paper money col¬ 
lectors have given up 
on me totally. Well, 
your patience will be 
rewarded. This 
month’s topic will be¬ 
gin my discussion of the problems associat¬ 
ed with collecting paper money. 

One of the main reasons that I have left 
paper money until now is that relatively 
speaking, it has far fewer problems than 
coins. Although paper notes cfcn be easily 
creased, tom, soiled or even disintegrated 
through everyday handling, chemically they 
are quite stable. Durability should not be 
confused with stability. 

As with metal coinage, it is important that 
you understand the materials that make up 
a paper note. Basically, there are two — pa¬ 
per and ink — though modern materials 
have been introduced, most notably holo¬ 
grams (e.g., on the Australian $10 and Cana¬ 
dian $50 notes) in an attempt to curb coun¬ 
terfeiting. Holograms are so new that we 
don’t know what problems we are likely to 
encounter in the future. For now, most col¬ 
lectors will only need to worry about paper 
and ink. 

Most paper money is printed on good 
quality linen or cotton rag paper. Two nota¬ 
ble exceptions to this are scrip and paper 
money printed in times of emergency. Both 
tend to be printed on paper of questionable 
quality and as a result can be rather prob¬ 
lematic. I will deal with these sorts of paper 
notes in later columns. 

Rag paper Is paper that is literally made 
out of rags. For centuries, almost all paper 
in the Western world was made from this 
material. Paper makers would collect old, 
clean, cotton or linen rags for their product. 
The scarcity of rags over the centuries is 
quite well known. In 1666 the English Par¬ 
liament decreed that only wool could be 
used for burial shrouds, saving the linen or 
cotton for the paper makers. Some paper 
mills went to ghoulish lengths to obtain rags. 
One 19th century paper maker in Gardiner, 
Maine, imported Egyptian mummies for the 
sole purpose of removing the linen wrapp¬ 
ings which in turn were used to make a 
coarse brown wrapping paper. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, an epidemic of cholera, acquired from 
the mummies, struck the rag-pickers and 
cutters in the mill. 

The production process began by soaking 
the collected and sorted rags in water and 
allowing them to ferment for six to seven 
weeks to loosen the fibers. After fermenta¬ 



Saving 

money 

By Susan L. Maltby 


tion the rags were washed and then ma¬ 
cerated or "beaten” to further break down 
the material to form a pulp. The pulp was 
poured through a screen which caught the 
small cotton or linen fibers, while the water 
ran through. Once dry, this mass of fibers 
formed a sheet of paper. Although this pro¬ 
cess is now mechanized, some artists and 
specialty paper mills still make fine papers 
in this manner. 

After the paper was dried, it was usually 
sized so that it could be used for printing or 
writing. Sizing does not refer to cutting but 
to the introduction of agents to stiffen the 
surface slightly. Sizing is important because 
it gives an even surface to receive the ink. 
Most papers were sized with different forms 
of animal glues (made from boiled animal 
hides). Modern papers are sized with a 
myriad of materials depending on their ex¬ 
pected use. 

Rag note paper is very good quality, quite 
pure and acid free. The main component of 
the linen and cotton in rag paper is cellu¬ 
lose. Cellulose is a long, chaln-like glucose 
polymer with few Inherent weaknesses. 
However, cellulose can be degraded or bro¬ 
ken down when acids or light attack it. As 
the cellulose polymer degrades, its long 
chains are broken into smaller units. The 
shorter the cellulose chain gets, the weaker 
the material, in this case the paper, be¬ 
comes. It is the breakdown of the cellulose 
molecules which makes old degraded paper 
so brittle and friable. 

Despite the obvious frailties of paper as 
compared to metal coins, paper money is 
produced to be durable and withstand many 
of the rigors of daily life. They are made 
from a good quality paper which is essen¬ 
tially acid free. If treated properly they can 
survive for a very long time. In my next col¬ 
umn I will discuss what can be done to 
maintain the stability inherent in most pa¬ 
per money. 


Susan L, Maltby, Toronto, is a private 
conservation consultant. She has 
written and spoken about numismatic 
preservation and cleaning on a num¬ 
ber of occasions. 
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